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Nigeria: Key Economic Indicators 


1977 1978 


National Income 


GDP (current WN millions) * 31,768 
Population (millions) 78.6 
GDP Per Capita 404.2 
Exchange Rate ($/Naira) ** 2355 


Production Index (1972 = 100) 
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Agricultural Production (1000 tons) 


Yams 18,000 
Millett 2,950 
Corn 1,500 
. Rice 430 
Palm Kernels 340 
Cocoa Beans (Commercial) 205 
Cotton (Commercial: 1976 = 81) 36 
Peanuts (Commercial: 1975 = 300) 2 
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Monetary 


Money Supply (Dec. 31 © millions) 
Retail Price Index (Urban) 

(1975 = 100) 
Commercial Minimum Lending Rate 
Treasury Certificates 


Trade’ ($ millions) 


Reserves (Dec. 31) 3,908 1,948 5,295 171.8 

Payments Balance (Short Term) -1,010 -3,704 1,964 

Exports 11,823 10,881 17,892 63.9 

* to U.S. 4,682 4,814 8,367 73.8 

Imports 11,021 12,378 9,728 -21.4 
from U.S. 1,228 1,263 695 -45.0 

Petroleum Exports (mmbd) 2.03 1.85 2.23 2129 


*Fiscal year (April 1 - March 31) , 
**Set by Central Bank from week to week. 1979 figure is an average of 
weekly figures. On December 31 the rate was $1.74/Naira. 
Exports and imports are from IMF data. Payments balance is an estimate. 
Sources: Federal Office of Statistics. 
Central Bank of Nigeria 
U.S. Embassy for Agricultural Data 





SUMMARY 


The Nigerian economy recovered in 1979 from its recession of 
the previous year. The recovery was led by the petroleum sector, 
but it was held back by poor performance in both manufacturing and 
agriculture. The external sector rebounded remarkably on the 
strength of both increased oil exports and reduced imports. Weak 
domestic demand allowed inflation to be reduced to less than 12 
percent despite large increases in the money supply. As the civil- 
ian government's policies took shape early in 1980, the economy 
continued its recovery. With plans for major projects in the works 
and a 5-year plan in the offing, Nigeria continues to be a prom- 
ising area for U. S. exports and investment activity. 


GENERAL 


Unofficial government estimates for 1979 show that Nigeria's 
GDP grew 21.4 percent in current prices (fiscal year). Of the ab- 
solute growth, 62 percent was in the petroleum sector. In constant 
terms, growth is shown as 5.1 percent, and it was spread over al- 
most all sectors of the economy except wholesale and retail trade, 
which declined. Nevertheless, agriculture continued to be disap- 
pointing, growing at only 1 percent in constant terms, following 
a 10 percent decline in 1978. (If livestock, forestry, and fish- 
ing are included, the 1978 decline was only 4 percent, the 1979 
growth 3 percent.) The largest growth rate of any major sector was 
recorded by construction, which is estimated to have grown about 
14 percent in constant terms. Manufacturing, by National Accounts 
estimates, grew at a 5% percent rate, while a different: Index of 
Manufacturing activity shows an increase of only 1.9 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1979, agriculture continued to be a significant drag on 
the economy. To the extent that data are available, the sector, 
which provides from two-thirds to three-fourths of total employ- 
ment in the country, continues to grow more slowly than the pop- 
ulation. The major disappointment has been commercial crops: co- 
coa, peanuts, palm products, and cotton have all declined in recent 
years with only cocoa still accounting for measurable exports. Sub- 
sistence crops--yams, millet, maize, and rice--are much more diff- 
icult to quantify, as much of the output does not appear in the 
monetized sector. However, except for rice, these also appear to 
have been sluggish in recent years. 





MANUFACTURING SECTOR SLUGGISH 


The manufacturing sector, plagued early in the year by diff- 
iculties of importing spare parts and raw materials under the Im- 
port Supervision Scheme, and later in the year by uncertainties 
over the policies of the new administration, recovered somewhat 
from its fourth quarter 1978 slump, but nevertheless grew at a 
rate of less than 2 percent for the year, according to the manu- 
facturing index published by the Central Bank. Performance was 
mixed, however, as the following breakdown shows. 


Increased Output Decreased Output 


Vegetable Oil Soft Drinks 
Sugar Cigarettes 
Confectionary Paint and Allied 
Beer Soap and Detergents 
Textiles Petroleum Products 
Footwear Pharmaceuticals 
Rubber Tin Metal 
Cement 
Roofing Sheets 
Vehicle Assembly 
Radio, TV Assembly 
Electricity 
Mining 
Nigeria's second petroleum refinery, which came on-stream in 
late 1978, was plagued throughout 1979 by technical problems. Pro- 
duction in some industries was hampered by new regulations designed 
to enhance port utilization by restricting air freight. Mainte- 


nance of equipment, always a major problem, was even more difficult 
before expedited procedures for imported spare parts were imple- 
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mented. An outstanding example of the maintenance problem occurred 
in November when the Kainji Dam, the country's major source of 
hydroelectric power, was virtually incapacitated for 2 weeks as a 
result of cumulative lack of maintenance. 


PETROLEUM 


The oil sector was the outstanding contributor to Nigeria's 

growth in 1979. Production, although deliberately reduced after 
mid-year, averaged 2.29 million barrels per day, which was 20 per- 
cent higher than in 1978, while the price of the Bonny Light crude 
rose 113 percent in the course of the year. Total revenues for 
1979 are estimated at $17 billion--almost 80 percent higher than 
in 1978. The major producing companies continued to find more oil 
than they produced, while three companies--including an American 
newcomer--signed exploration contracts with the Nigerian National 
Petroleum Corporation for 11 new tracts. 


Nigeria's current rate of production--between 2.1 and 2.2 
million barrels per day--is under constant review by the Inspec- 
torate Division of the Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation. 
It is derived in a well-by-well assessment of technical limits 
carried out by the Inspectorate. Indications are that this level 
can be sustained or perhaps increased for the near future. 


TRADE, PAYMENTS, AND RESERVES 


Although official trade and payments figures for the year are 
not available, the situation clearly represents a dramatic turn- 
around from 1978. The value of exports, due to a 22 percent in- 
crease in the volume of petroleum exports and a 113 percent in- 
crease in the price over the year, almost doubled from about 
$10.8 billion to almost $18 billion in 1979. Imports declined by 
$2.7 billion from the $12.4 billion figure in 1978. Local estimates 
of invisible flows indicate a net outflow of $3-$3.5 billion. In 
addition, Nigeria arranged something over $2 billion worth of ex- 
ternal borrowing during the year. By year's end, foreign exchange 
reserves reached almost $5.3 billion, an increase of over $3.3 
billion, and were still rising rapidly. 





INFLATION 


In spite of marginal growth rates in domestic output of 
goods and services and a fairly large increase in the money supply, 
Nigeria's inflation was the lowest it has been for many years. 
Official government figures show urban prices to have risen by 
11.1 percent, with rural prices up 11.85 percent. This encouraging 
performance was due largely to the reduction in government spend- 
ing imposed in late 1978 by the military regime. Reduced private 
demand is seen in the performance of the banks, whose credit lim- 
its were not reached. Especially encouraging were a below-average 
rate of inflation for the urban, low-income, self-employed group, 
and reduced rates for food in urban and rural areas. In the rural 
areas, food prices declined after June. 


LABOR ACTIVITY 


The Nigerian Labor Congress (NLC) and the industrial unions 
spent the better part of 1979 establishing their state offices af- 
ter the mergers of 1978. At the same time, workers engaged in in- 
dustrial action to back up their demands--even though strikes were 
illegal. There were major industrial disputes in early 1979 lead- 
ing to work stoppages in the Peugeot and Volkswagen assembly 
plants and at Nigerian Port Authority docks. There were few labor 
disputes in late 1979 as a result of labor's tacit agreement to 
give the new civilian government breathing time to settle in. 


On December 20, an agreement was signed between the Metal Prod- 
uct Workers Union of Nigeria and the Association of Metal Products 
and Iron and Steel Employers of Nigeria covering working condi- 
tions and collective bargaining procedures in that industry. This 
was the first agreement between a union and an employers' associa- 
tion in Nigeria. 


American firms in Nigeria have not reported any particular 
labor problems during the past year. These firms are in the proc- 
ess of “indigenization," which under Nigerian law requires the re- 
placement of certain positions filled by expatriate personnel with 
Nigerians. As these positions are almost exclusively at the super- 
visory level, the effect on labor relations is minimal. 





MAJOR PROJECTS 


Some major projects were completed in 1979, and progress was 
made on others, but few were begun. Completed in 1979 were. the 
Apapa Port extension in Lagos and ports at Calabar and Warri, a 
major telecommunications facility in Lagos and the new Murtala 
Muhamed International Airport in Lagos. Work continued on roads, 
schools and a third petroleum refinery, and a steel mill, at Aladja, 
near Warri was begun. The largest project to be initiated was the 
‘new Federal Capital in Abuja. The plan was completed and bids ini- 
tiated for some parts of the construction. This project will grow 
to vast proportions over the next several years. Major work was 
done on the Bakalori Dam irrigation project in the Sokoto-Rima 
River Basin area and on irrigation in the Lake Chad Basin area. 


EVENTS IN EARLY 1980 AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


This year began with a great deal of uncertainty remaining 
about the program of the new administration. The priorities were 
clear enough: agriculture was to be first, with education, housing, 
and health to be emphasized as well. To allow additional time, how-. 
ever, the third Five-Year Plan was extended from March 31 to Decem- 
ber 31, while the fiscal year is to be changed to coincide with the 
calendar year. 


In March, the President presented his proposed budget to the 
National Assembly. Priorities for current expenditure are defense, 
education, police, civil works, and health. The capital budget, 
twice as large, gives priority to large manufacturing projects, land 
transport, education, mining, communications, water resources, de- 
fense, housing, and power in that order. External borrowing on a 
project basis is expected to account for some 20 percent of capital 
spending. Although the amounts proposed for agriculture are not 
large, they appear to be sufficient for that sector's absorptive 
capacity. It appears that infrastructure and social services are 
being adequately addressed and should, in time, contribute toward 
progress in agriculture and industry. 


The fiscal and trade aspects of the budget, which were announc- 
ed later by the Finance Minister, appear to indicate the Government 
is taking a more liberal attitude toward private investment. Selec- 
ted tariffs and import restrictions were adjusted to foster specific 
industries. Advance deposits on imports were abolished. Some exemp- 
tions from the Import Supervision Scheme were announced. Company 
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dividend limitations were raised. Exchange controls were relaxed 
for technical service fees, consultancy fees, and royalties. 


The National Assembly passed the expenditure portion of the 
budget virtually intact, but as of mid-year had not addressed the 
other measures. 


After the first quarter of the year, business activity appeared 
to have picked up. EmphasiS seems to be on reordering for inven- 
tories and for expansion of existing plant. There should be no 
shortage of credit, as the 1979/1980 increase in bank credit is the 
same as was permitted, but not fully utilized, in 1978/1979. In 
addition, the decline in offshore interest rates from earlier peaks 
has made offshore credits more attractive. The domestic banking 
system is witnessing a more intense competition among lenders than 
has been the case in previous years. 


The first half of 1980 saw little progress on major projects. 
Two--the Ajaokuta Steel Complex and the nitrogenous fertilizer plant 
being negotiated by Pullman-Kellogg--were the subject of controversy, 
but both were expected to start moving after mid-year. 


Aside from Abuja, the largest area for new projects is in utili- 
zation of Nigeria's natural gas reserves. By a military decree of 
September 1979, oil companies were required to submit to the Govern- 
ment by October 1980 plans for utilizing gas currently being flared, 
and none is to be flared after 1983. Much of the gas in the eastern 
part of the country is expected to go into the $10 billion Bonny 
LNG project. In early 1980, Bonny signed letters of intent with eight 
European companies for sale of 800 million cubic feet per day, half 
the estimated output of the project. At mid-year, discussions with 
four U. S. firms for the remaining gas were proceeding. Utilization 
of gas from the western part of the country is less certain, but 
studies are being undertaken for pipelines to feed steel mills, pow- 
er plants and other industrial installations. 


To further advance Nigeria's petroleum industry, several con- 
tracts were signed in.late 1979 for petrochemicals projects associa- 
ted with refineries at Warri and Kaduna. Plans have been advanced 
for a 200,000 barrel per day addition to Nigeria's oldest refinery 
at Port Harcourt. Other projects contemplated by the new budget in- 
clude schools, airports, hospitals, housing, and a major new port 
at Onne in Rivers State. 
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There are hopes that 1980 may witness a modest recovery in 
agriculture. Government policies designed to get production in- 
puts to farmers are said to be taking hold: increased acreage, 
improved seeds, better distribution of fertilizers, and the appli- 
cation of certain financial incentives could produce a somewhat 
greater agricultural growth. 


The new civilian government has given top priority to the 
agricultural sector. Both public and private sector entities con- 
tinue to seek U. S. participation in joint ventures in all areas 
of agriculture. World Bank integrated rural development projects 
appear to be successful, and plans are underway for their expansion. 


In an effort to promote its concern for agricultural develop- 
ment, the Government has launched the Green Revolution Council, 
chaired by the President and represented by each Ministry involved 
in agriculture. The Council will develop and push the implementa- 
tion of projects covering a wide range of development activities, 
from production to processing to marketing. 


THE CLIMATE FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The civilian government is slowly evolving its approach to 
foreign investment. Key economic ministers, presidential economic 
advisers, and the Vice President have all made statements urging 
foreign businesses to form joint ventures with Nigerian firms 
under the terms of the 1977 indigenization decree. While that decree 
will not be diluted by government action, it is not likely to be 
strengthened either. However, there will be a continuing push to 
fill as many positions as possible with qualified Nigerians. 


As mentioned earlier, trade and payments measures in the bud- 
get have been somewhat liberalized. There is some indication that 
business visas are becoming easier to obtain, and although the 
Government has not approved the setting up of representative offi- 
ces by foreign companies, those whose activity would be welcome 
in Nigeria may count on cooperation from the Government. 


Other areas to watch include government contract procedures 
(a committee has been formed to investigate these) and the newly 
created National Office of Industrial Property. This office is 
charged with examining all contracts or agreements for transfer of 
technology to Nigeria, and it has the power to reject any that do 
not conform to a long list of criteria.. 
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An important area of opportunity, as well as a potential prob- 
lem, is state government contracts. There exists a great enthusi- 
asm among state governments for projects in almost all areas: health, 
housing, transport, education, communications, and traditional manu- 
facturing and agriculture. State governments will be trying to 
attract foreign investors, but they will not always have the finan- 
cial, technical, and manpower resources to make joint ventures a 
success. State governments are not in a position to guarantee loans. 
This must be done by the Federal Government. 


For federal, state, and private ventures, the ability of gov- 
ernment bureaucracies to either reduce or to efficiently handle the 
paperwork involved will be a significant sign to foreign businesses 
that the Government is serious about promoting foreign investment. 
The Federal Ministry of Industries has announced its intention to 
streamline the relevant procedures. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


The civilian government of President Alhaji Shehu Shagari was 
inaugurated on October 1. Its approach to economic matters has been 
cautious and pragmatic. The first several months of the new govern- 
ment have been marked by the conflicts typical of U. S.-style gov- 
ernment: legislative/executive and federal/state bodies. Neverthe- 
less, all sectors of the country have a great desire to make the 
system work. A Presidential commission has presented a report on 
revenue sharing, which the executive body will evaluate in preparing 
its 1981 budget. A special tribunal was set up to hear charges that 
a large sum of money had been taken from the Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Corporation. The report of the Tribunal has recently been 
published. 


PROSPECTS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The new civilian president, Alhaji Shehu Shagari, has announced 
that the priorities of his administration will be: agriculture, edu- 
cation, health, industrialization, and the construction of the new 
Federal Capital at Abuja. He has reviewed the country's import re- 
strictions and announced that imports of salt, sugar, razor blades, 
kraft paper, paper board, rice, and automobiles will be liberalized. 
While the general import restrictions remain in place, the Federal 
Government has been issuing import licenses on a selective basis. 
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The Federal Ministry of Commerce has announced that it will hold 
two issuing rounds for import licenses during the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1980 for most goods that require them. The dead- 
line for the first round was July 31. The deadline for the second 
round has not yet been announced. Although information has not yet 
been published about the number of licenses to be granted, the 
two rounds should result in a substantial increase in Nigeria's 
imports. ‘ 
The FGN is preparing a Fourth Development Plan for 1980-85. 
When the Plan is issued, which will probably not be until the begin- 
ning of 1981, it will be possible to gauge the Federal Government's 
spending priorities with greater precision. Meanwhile, the new Fed- 
eral budget has placed great emphasis on manufacturing and infra- 
structure, and the Government is urging foreign business to form 
joint ventures with Nigerians in all areas. The implementation of 
the new federal system will affect the pace and direction of eco- 
nomic development. Much of the decisionmaking power in the econom- 
ic sphere will devolve upon the state governments. The states will 
plan and implement agricultural and public works projects and be 
responsible for the distribution of electrical power. The states 
will now procure materials and equipment formerly procured in the 
Capital. The business representative who once dealt with one fed- 
eral ministry in Lagos may have to call on ministries in 19 state 
capitals. 


The federal/state relationships in the economic sphere are 
evolving and are not yet clearly defined. The share of national rev- 
enues (almost wholly from oil) to be allocated to the state and 
local governments will determine the sales potential in these 
areas. The old formula of 60 percent federal, 30 percent states, 
and 10 percent local governments is under review by the Presiden- 
tial Commission on Revenue Allocation (Okigbo Commission). The 
states, if not local governments, may receive a larger slice of 
the pie. 


Another major shift, which has already occurred and will be 
continued, is the Government's drive for greater self-sufficiency 
and its concommitant emphasis on increased foreign investment 
rather than on increased foreign trade. Therefore, the Federal 
Government is seriously and actively trying to attract more U. S. 
investment and technology to Nigeria. Despite obstacles, there is 
and will be tremendous scope for U. S. investors in both manufac- 
turing and agriculture. 
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The short-term prospects for U. S. exports to Nigeria are im- 
proving. As the economy picks up these prospects could become sig- 
nificantly better. Were U. S. exporters to show as much interest in 
Nigeria as do our European and Japanese competitors substantial re- 
sults might be achieved. In the meantime, greater opportunities 
exist for U. S. firms pursuing major contracts than in promoting 
exports of merchandise. At present many of these contracts are be- 
ing awarded to foreign firms. This represents a potential loss to 
U. S. exporters because these contractors generally obtain their 
equipment and materials from their home countries. 


The agricultural sector offers great potential for U. S. busi- 
ness, both near and long term. The Federal Government has given a 
high priority to the revival of agriculture, including both domes- 
tic food crops and commercial crops for export. There has been a 
demand for large tractors, combines, and agricultural implements 
for large-scale farming. Demand now appears to be shifting toward 
smaller handheld mechanized equipment. Demand for all kinds of small 
mechanized agricultural machinery is expected to rise strongly as 
more funds are devoted to the small farmers. Silos for fodder corn 
and storage facilities for other grains are badly needed. 


The dry northern part of Nigeria is looked to as the growth 


area for agriculture. Significant growth there must be accompanied 
by the large-scale development of irrigation calling for large num- 
bers of pumps, valves, and other irrigation equipment. The livestock 
industry in this area is rudimentary, and a dairy industry is ‘non- 
existent. Prospects for these industries should be good after about 
2 years. Poultry farms are springing up all over Nigeria, and equip- 
ment for such operations should sell well, especially with the re- 
laxation of the ban on corn imports. There is no meat-packing indus- 
try. Poultry is processed and packaged on poultry farms. Therefore, 
small processing and packaging equipment is most suitable. 


As the Federal Government encourages its coastal fishermen to 
move out into deeper waters, the prospect for sales of fishing gear 
should improve. Most fish are landed and sold fresh by Nigerian fish- 
ermen. There will, however, be a growing demand for freezing facili- 
ties for fish. 


Brewing and bottling are two booming sectors in the food proc- 
essing industry. A considerable number of breweries and bottling 
plants have been built, or are under construction. Still, the demand 
for beer and soft drinks is nearly insatiable, and more plants will 
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have to be built. Many of the breweries are British-affiliated, 
purchase British equipment, and form a tough market: to penetrate. 
On the other hand, many of. the bottling plants hold U. S. fran- 
chises and would be a good target market for U. S. bottling lines 
and other equipment. 


Aside from two factories canning tomatoes and several oil 
mills processing peanut oil, there is no industrial food process- 
ing of consequence in Nigeria. However, this industry should grow 
rapidly, parallel to growth in the agricultural sector. In the 
forefront would be demand for equipment for small grain mills. Com- 
mercial refrigerators and freezers are in steady demand; equipment 
for refrigerated trucks and trailers should be a growth area. 


Some one-third of all public funds in the recent past have 
been spent on construction and public works. Enough construction 
projects have been initiated to guarantee a leading place for the 
sector in the economy during the next 2 to 5 years. Thus, there 
will continue to be a very large market for elevators, electrical 
equipment, plumbing equipment and supplies, partition systems, 
and door and window frames. Unfortunately, few American construc-+ 
tion firms have obtained contracts, and most of these materials 
have been procured by foreign contractors from Europe. 


There is a crying need for low-cost housing, and U. S. firms 
could fill a portion of the need profitably if Nigerian authorities 
would accept the concept of utilizing prefabricated dwellings. Ni- 
geria certainly will be unable to meet this need in the foreseeable 
future using traditional building methods. Among other major con- 
struction projects in the offing are a thermal power plant in Lagos, 
an aluminum smelter, the extension and track widening of the rail- 
road, and the building of the new Federal Capital in the center of 
the country. U. S. firms are pursuing these and other projects ac- 
tively. The contractors active in Nigeria have a large inventory of 
earthmoving and construction equipment. The biggest share of this 
market, therefore, will be for replacements and spare parts. 


The Federal Government will increase its electrical power gen- 
eration capacity and install lengthy transmission systems in sup- 
port of both industrialization and agricultural development. In 
these sectors, U. S. firms should find excellent opportunities for 
the sale of distribution equipment and controls. The recent U. S. 
Electrical Energy Systems Technical Sales Seminar Mission was very 
optimistic about U. S. prospects and expected to sell an estimated 
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$20 million in the short term. As the growth in electrical capa- 
city has been slow and the supply irregular, there is a tremendous 
demand for standby generating sets. Solar energy holds promise for 
the future. 


The Government reports 394,000 passenger cars, trucks, and 
buses on the road. Five foreign vehicle manufacturers are producing 
cars and trucks; some are also beginning to assemble tractors. Im- 
ports of passenger cars are restricted, but there is a large import 
trade in parts. Volkswagen, Peugeot, and Mercedes are the most com- 
mon passenger cars; Mercedes-Benz, Fiat, Leyland, and Bedfords 
the most common trucks. U. S. manufacturers of parts for these 
brands would find a ready market. There are few U. S. manufactured 
cars in Nigeria. Vehicle maintenance in Nigeria is poor and vehicle 
life is short. A recent U. S. trade mission uncovered numerous op- 
portunities for sales of vehicle repair and maintenance equipment. 
Moreover, the growing number of U. S.-style service stations offer 
good sales prospects for equipment such as lubricating and diag- 
nostic units. 


The hydrocarbon and petrochemical sector will continue to pro- 
vide demand for pipes, pumps, valves, compressors, turbines, and 
scientific equipment. Oil production, refining, and distribution; 
petrochemical facilities; and projects for the utilization of natural 
gas will continue to provide markets for American products for some 
time to come. 


STATUS OF U. S.-NIGERIAN ECONOMIC BILATERAL TALKS 


Vice President Mondale led a high-level delegation to the fifth 
round of U. S.-Nigerian economic bilaterals in Lagos on July 20-23. 
He held discussions with Nigerian Vice President Ekwueme. He was 
also received by Alhaji Shehu Shagari, President of the Federal Re- 
public of Nigeria, and the two leaders agreed on measures to achieve 
more concrete results in the bilateral talks, particularly in the 
agriculture and energy areas. 


The U. S. and Nigerian delegations held detailed discussions 
in working groups on agriculture, energy, science and technology, 
trade and investment, and education. A number of commitments were 
made by both sides. 


For example, the two parties signed a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing designed to facilitate development of agricultural projects of 
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mutual interest. They also agreed to form a Joint Agricultural Con- 
sultative Committee, composed of public and private sector repre- 
sentatives, to promote contact between Nigerian and American busi- 
nesspersons in the agricultural field. This Committee should help 
to promote increased participation by U. S. agribusiness in the 
development of the Nigerian economy. 


The two parties signed a Memorandum of Intent. concerning ener- 
gy cooperation, including petroleum, coal, and solar energy develop- 
ment. The U. S. side tabled a draft agreement on a proposed frame- 
work for closer scientific and technical cooperation. Trade and in- 
vestment issues, along with cooperation in the educational field, 
were also discussed. 


The progress in this most.recent round of bilateral talks 
should help advance closer trade and investment ties between Nigeria 
and the United States. Among specific commitments, both sides at the 
bilaterals agreed to begin negotiations on a bilateral trade agree- 
ment, resume negotiations on a double taxation agreement, and desig- 
nate a senior official from each side to be in frequent contact 
with each other on problems that inhibit trade and investment be- 
tween the two countries. 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


market 


research 
tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, community, commercial, or 
economic conditions in more than 100 coun- 
tries. 

included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Export Develop- 
ment offices in support of the Department's 
trade promotion programs. — 

About 50 reports, sent to Washington by 
U.S. Embassies and Consulates abroad, 
are received and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

5285 Port Royal Road, 

Springfield, Virginia 22161 

Telephone: (703) 487-4630 


or your nearest 
U.S. Department cf 
Commerce District Office 


or 
International Trade Administration 
Export Communications—Room 4009 
Attn: FMR Index 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Telephone: (202) 377-2373 





